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ABSTRACT 

The document presents a comparative study of racial 
discrimination towards American Indians in Canaon and the United 
States. The main focus disputes the belief that Canadian Indians were 
treated more humanely because of 2 factors: (1) Indian wars raged 
throughout the history of the U.S. and less so in Canada, and (2) 
unlike the U.S., treaties were strictly adhered to in Canada, thus 
reducing legitimate dissatisfaction to a minimum. The Canadian 
Government had more control over the Indians because of ^ clasises of 
people — the fur traders, the churchmen, the Federal policemen {Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police) , and the Indian agents. The influence of 
these groups upon the Canadian Indians is discussed* (FF) 
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Patterns of Racial Discrimination: 
Aboriginal Administration in Canada 
and The United States 

Don Whiteside (sin a paw) 

If attuned to recent events which invc^lve aboriginal people 

in North America one would detect signs that a new Indian. era 

has been* born. For example, while most people were enjoying 

their Thanksgiving dinners last year aboriginal! across the 

United States were busily protesting. One group assaulted 

the Mayflower II, removed the Union Jack and burned it on 

Plymouth Rock. IJ , It is especially significant that this 

flury of activity took place on the heels of the occupation and 

looting of the headquarters of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 

Washington, which was condemned by govei'nmental officials and 

conservative aboriginal leaders. 2/ Since Th a n k s g i v i n q , of course, 
there has been the second battle of Wounded Knee, 

The growing militancy among aboriginal people in the United 

States can be seen by other acts of overt resistence during 

the past few years. Alcatraz was occupied for 19 months, while 

military bases in various States were occapiaJl for shorter periods 

of time as. was the sacred ground in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

Further, aboriginals "eliminated" Hogansburg, New York^ and marched 

1,000 strong in Gordon Nebraska, to protest the lack of an inquest 

into the death of one of our people /4/ 

Signs of- this new era are also present in Canada. One has only 

to recall the protest marches in Kenora^ Winnipeg, and Edmonton, V 

Further, there was a. six month sit-in over conditions at Cold 

Lake, Alberta^ and the burning of an all-white school in Restigouche, 

Quebec well as other acts of overt resistence such as the 
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demands for justice at Cornwall, Loon Island, Sudbury, The Pas, 
Brandon, and in the Fred Quilt case at William's Lake, British 
Columbia. 6^/ One can also call to mind the widespread protest 
in 1969 over the federal government's proposal to officially 
terminate aboriginal rights and treaties, and the current protest 
over northern development.?/ In spite of all these acts of overt 
resistence in Canada however, it is clear that aboriginals in 
the United States have tended to be more forceful in their protest • 

One common explanation for the difference in the form of 
protest by aboriginals in the United States and Canada is the 
popular belief that the treatment accorded our people in Canada 
was, and is, more humane. £/ Thiti popular belief is based upon 
two major assumptions. First, there is the assumption that while. 
Indian Wars raged throughout the history of the United States there 
were few such wars in Canada. The second major assumption is that 
unlike the United States, treaties were strictly adhered to in 
Canada, thus, legitimate dissatisfaction was reduced to a minimum. 
In addition to questioning these two assumptions, there are a 
number of disquieting facts that should force us to re-examine 
the validity of this popular belief. 

One disquieting fact is that in Canada there is little demand 
for social justice for our people. The Europeans are just not 
as concerned about our state of deprivation, etc., as are Europeans 
in the United States. 

Another related fact which is disquietin^j is t,hat in Canada 
there are few aboriginal voluntary associations which exist without 
explicit governmental approval. For example, the aboriginal popula- 
tion in the United States is ap|)roximate ly- 792 , 000 (l970) and it 




is estimated that there are uver 3/000 voluntary associations, most 
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of which are not funded by any level of government. In Canada, 
on the other hand, there are approximately 550,000 aboriginals 
(1972) but there are only about 150 voluntary associations, 
almost all of which recieve direct funding from the various levels 
of government . 

It is my contention that these d isquieting facts indicate 
that the European government in Canada has been, and is, more 
repressive than theEuropean government in the United States, The 
purpose of this paper will be to explore these patterns of racial 
discrimination. 

It is important to briefly note some of the more striking 
similarities in the basic aboriginal polic ies folloxved by both 
Canada and the United States. First, in Loth countries the major 
original colonial power was Great Britaiti. The policy of this 
power toward aboriginal people in North America remained unchanged 
after the United States gained its independence in 1783, and after 
Canada attained Confederation status in 1867. 

Second, while the European colonial governments of both 
countries continually expressed a strong desire for peaceful 
relations with the various Indian Nations, this peace v;c:is always 
enforced on European terms. 

Third, in both countries the European invaders exhibited an 
insatiable hunger for Indian Land, a hunyer v^hich is4till not 
satisfied . 

Fourth, the European cjovertunent s ot both countries niade a 
host of treaties with the various Indian Natit^ns and in both 
countries the spirit of the treaties were violated., It should 
also be noted that these treaties were far froni*just" and in 




some of the early treaties of "Peace and Friendship" the 



the European powers demanded aboriginal hostages as security. V 

Fifth, since the European governments of both countries 
viewed the Indian Nations as remnants of a passing historical 
period the only acceptable alternatives were physical or cultural 
genocide . It is a matter of publ ic record that physical genocide 
was practiced in both countries. In Canada and the United States 
our people were massacred, monetary rewards were offered for 
Indian scalps, and smallpox was deliberately introduced in order 
to eliminate the "problem" . 10/ While the United States government 
tended to openly pursue a policy of physical genocide, both 
countries for many years neglected the medical needs of our 
people to a degree which almost insured the death of the Indian 
Nations. It is also a matter of public record that both countries 
actively pursued the goal of cultural genocide. Native religions 
were outlav;ed; children were kidnapped from their homes and sent 
to boarding schools where our culture was forceably discouraged; 
and European forms of religion , politics and education were 
imposed . 

Finally, in both countries there is no difference in the low 
social and low economic standing of the aboriqinal people, although 
the educational level of our people in the United States is slightly 
higher than in Canada. 

From these few comments on the differences and similarities 
between the situation of aboriginals in Canada and the United States, 
it may be seen that I believe that any explanation for the differ- 
ential behaviour between aboriginals on either side of the border 
is more likely to l)e found in the manner in which the policies 
were administered rather than in differences in basic policies. 

For example, we have noted that it v/as the policy of both 
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governments was to acquire Indian Land. In the United States this 
tended to be accomplished in the following manner. First, 
Europeans intruded upon Indian Land. Inevitably these intrusions 
lead to retaliation by the aboriginals. Then, colonial military 
forces entered the disputed area to establish "peace" and a new 
treaty was "negotiated" which gave the Europeans the land and 
relocated the aboriginals to more remote areas of the country 
where the process would be again repeated at a later date. In 
Canada, the European government paid their Indian Commissioner 
10 per cent of the monies collected from the sale of Indian Lands . 11/ 
Thus, in order not to starve, the commissioners had to be very 
skillful land agents indeed. 

It is important to note from this example that the end result 
was the same, the land base of the Indian Nations continued to 
shrink. Most people, or course, would argue that it is more 
humane to buy land (even at an unreasonably low price) than to 
kill off the owners. But the issue is not that clear. In both 
cases the land was stolen , in one instance by force , in the other 
by fraud and guile. In point of fact, it may be psychologically 
worse to discover that you have lost your birthright by fraud than if 
superior military strength forced the land from your hands. In 
the latter case the enemy is clearly defined, as are the power 
tactics needed to win the struggle. In Canada, on the other hand, 
v/hile the same bitterness and anger exists the enemy is blurred 
by the fact that the aboriginals were smothered by guile and it 
is not clear as to the type of tactics needed to insure success. 
Be this at it may, there are other considerations in the administra- 
tion of aboriginal affairs that should be examined. 
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The most significant variati.on I have observed between Canada 
and the United States in regards to aboriginal affairs is in the 
amount of control exercised by the administrators. While both 
countries tried to exercise complete control over their ^'wards'' 
Canada was more comprehensive, and in many ways more successful. 

In my opinion^ one of the most important reasons for the success 
of the control system in Canada was the stability ( over t ime ) 
of the Europeans who wore most intimately connected with aboriginal 
affairs, that is, the fur traders, the churchmen, the federal 
policemen (R.C.M.P.), and the Indian Agents. It is my hypothesis 
that these four classes of Europeans remained in positions of 
authority and power for longer periods of time in Canada than did 
their counterparts in the United States. These four classes 
of Europeans encompassed the economic, religious, political, 
social and legal aspects of the aboriginal world and formed a 
comprehensive system of control, a four cornered "blanket" which 
covered the Indian Nations. 

Rather than present a test of this hypothesis the remainder 
of this paper will be devoted to a general discussion of the 
hypothesis. First, I want to discuss the fur traders. 

It is public knowledge that the fur traders and their tradinq 
posts lasted for a longer period in Canada than in the United State: 
While trading posts such as Hudson Bay are now unknown in the 
United States they are still an important consideration in the 
economic life of many northern Canadian communities. Further, froin 
what little information is available on the relations between 
these traders and the European government, it is clear that they 
were part of the colonial power structure. One must remember 



that the Hudson's Day Company was chartered by Great Britain 
and the traders were licensed by the colonial qoN/crnmcnt . Thus, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that they provided the colonicil 
government with widely dispersed bases of pov/er which was used 
to control and un if y the economic 1 if e of the wide ly scattered 
Indian Nat ions . 12/ 

Various denominations of Christian churchmen followed the 
fur traders. In Canada, missions were quickly established 
throughout the Indian Nations. Many of these churchmen, 
especially those of the Roman Catholic faith, saw their tasks 
as being life-long and they rapidly learned the language and the 
ways of our people and became crucial linkages between our 
people and the European government. In the United States, on the 
other hand, most churchmen apparently did not see their Indian 
missions as vineyards which required their pex'sonal devotion for 
life. Another difference is that in Canada the colonial governrnon 
and the various churches saw their interests as being compatible, 
and in most areas the church became an extension of the government 
This pattern was especially true in the field of education where 
the colonial government sold this vital function to the various 
churches. It is a matter of public record that churchniGn on botl; 
sides of the border did all u\ their power to destroy the aborigm 
religion and our way of life. It st=!ems logical that where the 
churchmen were stable over time and acted vn th the authority 
of the European government, as its agent, a greater degree of 
control over aboriginal life styles, etc., would result. j^3/ 

The third point of our four corivi^red "blanket*" is the North 
West Mounted Police (now the Royal Canadian Mounted Police). 
Their vital role in the settlement of western Canada has been 
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documented in other Sources. We can note, however, that there 
was no comparab].e para-military force in the United States, 
Control over aboriginal affairs in the United States was left 
in the hands of Indian Agent and the Army, Thus, when an Agent 
had more trouble than he could handle his only recourse was to 
define the problem as an "uprising" and call in the Army. As 
one can imagine this constant threat of "overkill" was anticipated 
and deeply resented and often insured armed conflict. In Canada, 
on the other hand, the Agent could call upon the Mounted Police 
and the situation could assume proper proportions without having 
to be defined as an "uprising". As a result, most disputes in 
Canada were easily diffused. It is also significant that for raany 
years the major role of the North West Mounted Police was the 
supervision of the aboriginal population and in many instances 
they acted as Indian Agents in distributing supplies, etc.. 
Because of this role they were able to develop cooperative working 
relations with the traders, the churchmen, and the Indian Agents 
to manipulate the aboriginal people to conform to the wishes of 
the federal government .14/ 

While the preceeding classes of Kuropoans contributed their 
fair share to the suppression of the aborigijial people, the Indian 
Agent and his superiors were the crucial link in the fourth 
corner of the "blanket*' which was used to cover the Indian Nations. 

It is interesting to observe that few studios exist in Canada 
on the actions of Indian Agents and their superiors. In the 
United States, however, there are many studies about these people. 
The reason for this difference is understandable. In the United 
States the Indian Agent was noted for Ijeiny a political appointee, 

which implied that the Afjent would receive additional income from 
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the illegal sale of supplies, etc., that shc>uld have g^^ne to the 
aboriginal people. The Agents themselves were not a particularly 
colorful breed but th^y made good newspaper copy in the never 
ending public politic© 1 dogfights that occur in the States . Rare 
indeed, however, do we hear of corrupt Agents in Canada, although 
undoubtedly there were some. The basic reason for this is that 
in Canada the Agent was usually not a political appointee in the 
usual sense of tho term but more akin to a civil servant. Thus, 
he had a career in the federal service. In addition, I suspect 
the opportunities for widespread corruption were reduced in Canada 
by th'> federal government's requirements for fastidious records. 
I also suspect that because of the career orientation of the 
Agents in Canada they acted to insure that every facet of Indian 
life was under control. Unforseen events might cause the abrupt 
end to a career. In the States, on the other hand, the Agent 
had to make the most of a tempor a ry appr:)i nt merit and tended to 
refrain from too much involveiDent v;ith the aboriginals as long a53 
relative tranquility was obtained. 

Of particular interest to student s of race re la t ions are the 
different strategies the Agents and their superiors used to insure 
subordination of the aboriginal people in Canada . 15/ 

For many years the colonial powers maintaip.ed that they wanted 
the abor igi na 1 people to become sedentary and take up farming . 
Yet in 1896 when aboriginals requested the federal government 
to provide machinery to enhance their agricultural capability it 
was refused on the grounds that with machinery the aboriginals 
would be able to compete favorably with European farmers. Although 
the equipment was refused and the governniont fonnally abandoned 




the objective of making aboriginals effeciorit farmers the Europeans 
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continued to give lip service to this Oi.»jectiva and critisized 
the aboriginals for failing to become farmers , IG/ 

Another example of a conflict between stated objectives and 
racist actions concerns the formation of voluntary asbociat ions . 
After the submission of the Indian Nations in Canada our people 
were dispersed to widely scattered reserves in order to insure 
the white mans' peace. With the dispersal, was the concerted 
attempt to destroy all forms of tribal government and organization. 
Further^ the colonial government acted to insure that meaningful 
contact between the isolated reserves would not occur. No Indian 
was permitted to leave the reserve without a signed pass from the 
Agent which stated the duration and purpose of the trip. Without 
this pass, which was used into the 1940 's, Indians v;ere subject 
to arrest by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 1_7^/ In addition 
to direct control on the movements of aboriqinal [jcople band 
funds could not be used for trips to other reserves for the purpose 
of organizing together to deal more effectively with the federal 
government. Tnus, for well over 70 years the various reserves 
were forceably kept apart while the European governrrient continued 
to give lip service to the objective of so It -doterminat i on , The 
role of the R.C.M,P. in this effort is j)nrt icular ly instructive .Jl 8/ 

In short, the aboriginals in Canada lived uncier the over 
watchful eyes of the Indian Agent and his su:)t:riors. Lven marriavjc 
in some cases, were subject to th^^ approval <>* the district 
office. 19/ The Indian Agent not only haa almost absolute c(jntroi 
over the lives of his ''wards", he lully exercised his power. With 
the aid of the traders, the churchmen, and the Mounted Police the 
"blanket" covered the Iiidian Nations and tliore were few, it any, 
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avenues of redress. In point of fact, after the churches sold 
their services tc the European government there were no non- 
governmental personnel in close contact with the aboriginal people. 

In the face of so much power which was used to suppress our 
people in Canada it is easy to understand why aboriginals in the 
United States tend to be more aggressive. In the United States 
the four corners of the "blanket" either never existed or was 
never interwoven well enough to be used effectively. The blanket 
never protected us, nor did it smother our desire for freedom. 
The traders, the churchmen, the military and the Indian Agents 
were but shadows that relatively quickly passed across our face', 
and the sun would once again re-appear to warm the desire for 
freedom. In Canada, however, as co-operation between the four 
corners of the "blanket" increased the shadows deepened. Today, 
in Canada, the strands of webbing (co-operation) which connected 
the four corners of this "blanket" and blocked out the sunlight are 
being systematically shattered by a variety of forces, many of 
which are beyond our control. With the sunlight to warm the 
desire for freedom institutionalized racism is coming to an end 
and a new era for the Indian Nations is Vjeing born. 
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